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gliding movement of imagination whicli appears to
involve some more or less distinct consciousness of
the uniting thread of similarity. And so long as this
movement is possible, so long, that is to say, as retro-
spective imagination detects the common element,
which we may specifically call the recurring con-
sciousness of self, so long is there the undisturbed
assurance of personal identity. Nay, more, even when
such a recognition might seem to be difficult, if not
impossible, as in linking together the very unlike
selves, viewed both on their objective and subjective
sides, of childhood, youth, and mature life, the rnind
manages, as we have seen, to feign to itself a suffi-
cient amount of such similarity.

But this process of linking stage to stage, of discern-
ing the common or the recurring amid the changing
and the evanescent, has its limits. Every' great and
sudden change in our experience tends, momentarily at
least, to hinder the smooth reflux of imagination. It
makes too sharp a break in our conscious life, so that
imagination is incapable of spanning the gap and
realizing the then and the now as parts of a connected
continuous tissue.1

These changes may be either objective or subjec-
tive. Any sudden alteration of our bodily appear-
ance sensibly impedes the movement of imagination.
tl patient after a fever, when he first looks in the glass,

1 The reader will remark that this condition of clear intellectual
consciousness, namely, a certain degree of similarity and continuity of
character in our successive mental states, is complementary to the
other condition, constant change, already referred to. It may, per-
haps, be said that all clear consciousness lies between two extremes of
excessive sameness and excessive difference.